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On July 12, 2006, Israel started a devastating war against Lebanon following Hizbollah’s 
kidnapping of two Israeli troops. The Israeli reaction was quick and massive, and much different 
from the past attacks. What were the reasons of this war? 

Israel and Hizbollah entered the war ferociously and each hoped to achieve specific goals. 
What were these goals? Did they succeed in achieving them? 

The fighting ended after 34 days when UN Resolution 1701 was adopted. It called for a 
full cessation of hostilities and for an Israeli withdrawal from southern Lebanon in parallel with a 
deployment of UN and Lebanese Armed Forces (LAF). Would this Resolution lead to a peaceful 
and stable situation on the Lebanese-lsraeli border? 

After the war, the status quo in south Lebanon, and possibly in the region, will change. 
The war and its outcome will likely establish new arrangements and obligations. What are they? 

This SRP will try to answer these questions, analyze the background, causes and 
outcome, and discuss the potential strategic implications of the war at the domestic, regional, 


and international levels. 


THE 2006 ISRAELI WAR ON LEBANON: ANALYSIS AND STRATEGIC 
IMPLICATIONS 


It is also impossible for any people who live within borders and spaces exposed 
to military clashes to enjoy peace, calm and stability. 


—General Michel Sleiman * 


On July 12, 2006, Israel attacked Lebanon after Hizbollah killed several and abducted two 
of its soldiers. Hizbollah’s operation was not very different from earlier operations in which it 
hoped to exchange the abductees for its own prisoners held in Israel. Yet, the Israeli response 
was more devastating than any since its invasion of Lebanon in 1982. What had changed? 
What were the causes and background of the conflict? Was the war meant to settle old scores 
with Hizbollah? Or were its dimensions and objectives far greater and related to other crisis and 
conflicts in the Middle East region? 

During 34 days of the war, Israel tried to militarily, politically, and economically impose its 
will on Hizbollah and Lebanon. Finally, United Nations Resolution No. 1701, called for a 
cessation of hostilities, imposed new arrangements in South Lebanon and provided a special 
framework for the relationship between the concerned parties. Who won the war? Did Israel 
achieve its objectives? And how far did UN Resolution 1701 change the rules of the game 
between Israel and Hizbollah and Lebanon? 

The post-war reality is different because the war impact went beyond Israel and Lebanon, 
affecting other countries within the region and the world. What were the results of this war and 
its implications on the various instruments: political, economic and military, and levels: domestic, 


regional and international? 


Background 
The first Arab-Israeli war dated to 1948 when Israel declared the State’s establishment. 


Lebanon participated with other Arab countries in that war which ended in the signing of a truce 
agreement with Israel in 1949. Since that time, Lebanon refrained from any attack on Israel, but 
on the other hand, Israel missed no opportunity to attack Lebanon, first to retaliate or forestall 
attacks by the Palestinian Resistance Movement, and later, the Islamic Resistance and 
Hizbollah. Israeli incursions escalated to the point that it invaded southern Lebanon in March 
1978 to destroy Palestinian bases and establish a “security zone” in the south. At that time, the 
UN passed Resolution 425 that called “upon Israel immediately to cease its military action 
against Lebanese territorial integrity and withdraw forthwith its forces from all Lebanese 


territory.” 


In 1982, Israel invaded Lebanon again and its forces reached the capital, Beirut, on the 
pretext of eliminating the PLO (Palestine Liberation Organization). This invasion became a 
lengthy occupation of south Lebanon and according to Sami Hajjar, “the single event that gave 


rise to Hizbollah.”? 


Hizbollah’s aim was to defend the people of the South and liberate their land. 
During the invasion and the occupation, large numbers of the Lebanese, particularly the Shi'a, 
of the South were displaced, and suffered, whether they transplanted themselves to Beirut or 
remained in the South.* Hizbollah tried to find a concrete and workable solution to the 
fundamental political, social, and economic needs of the Shi’a community at a time when the 
Lebanese authority was absent and disabled because of the civil war. ° 

Hizbollah’s resistance against Israel became more effective after the end of the civil war, 
in 1990, by gaining the political support of the Lebanese government and people. Israel 
responded to Hizbollah’s operations by bombing its strongholds or areas of presence and 
influence. Israel also carried out large-scale military strikes, in July 1993 and April 1996, in order 
to pressure the Lebanese government and dissuade Lebanese from supporting Hizbollah. Israel 
aimed to limit Hizbollah’s political and military capabilities, but it failed. 

Hizbollah succeeded in executing military operations against the IDF (Israeli Defense 
Forces) that were costly and detrimental to the IDF’s maintenance of their military personnel in 
Lebanon. These costs ultimately forced Israel to withdraw unilaterally and unconditionally from 
southern Lebanon in May 2000. Before its withdrawal, Israel tried to obtain guarantees or 
understandings from Lebanon, aiming to deploy the Lebanese armed Forces (LAF) and limit 
Hizbollah freedom of action. However, Lebanon insisted on the complete implementation of the 
Resolution 425 and an unconditional Israeli withdrawal. The Lebanese government also 
announced that the Israeli withdrawal itself did not signal the end of the conflict between the two 
states. The outstanding issues that required resolution included those Lebanese prisoners who 
remained in Israel, the status of Palestinian refugees in Lebanon, compensation for damages 
during the Israeli occupation, and withdrawal from the Shab’a Farms area at the Lebanese- 
Syrian border.® On the other hand, Israel believed that its withdrawal from southern Lebanon 
would remove the cause for belligerence with Hizbollah, although it ignored the other unsettled 
issues. So long as these issues remained unaddressed, they could justify continued Hizbollah 
actions against Israel. The question was, and remains: does Israel desire to end its conflict with 
Lebanon? Or does Israel wish to retain conditions that provide a pretext for interfering in 
Lebanese affairs? If so, this may lead to a low intensity conflict that could spiral out of control.’ 

Syria was a major player in Lebanese affairs. During the last decade, it had insisted in 


linking the Lebanese-lIsraeli track to the Syrian-Israeli track in the Middle East peace process. 


That necessitated the simultaneous Israeli withdrawal from Lebanese and Syrian occupied 
territories, and also that Israel will not come to terms with Lebanon independently from its 
stance vis a vis Syria. Hence, Lebanon backed by Syria, refused to send its national troops to 
the South, and because it did not regard the Israeli withdrawal as being complete, since it left 
the issues mentioned above unresolved.’ However, the Lebanese government sent a security 
force consisted of 1500 personnel to maintain security and stability within the previously 
occupied area, but not to defend northern Israel. Hizbollah has repeated many times that it is 
free to continue its “resistance” as long as any occupation of Lebanese territory continues. 
Consequently, Shab’a Farms became the “flashpoint region where Hizbollah concentrates its 
military operations against Israeli occupation forces.””° 

During the six years that followed the withdrawal, Hizbollah continued to launch military 
operations against the IDF in the Shab'a farms whenever it had an opportunity to reiterate 
Lebanon's right to liberate the area. The Israeli government responded to these operations in a 
limited manner. That may have been because, as Gary Gambill suggests, due to Israel’s 
“preoccupation with the second Palestinian Intifada, and the American desire for stability in 
...Lebanon ..., the day of reckoning was continually put off.” 

The summer of 2006 was not the first time that Hizbollah succeeded in capturing Israeli 
soldiers. In October 2000, it captured three soldiers. Following that, the German government 
conducted mediation between the two sides. That resulted in a prisoner swap in 2004 of 435 
Lebanese and Palestinian prisoners for the bodies of the three dead soldiers and Israeli 
businessman Elham Tannenbaum.” However, Israel refused to hand over all the Lebanese 
prisoners it held at that time. It retained three prisoners one of them Samir al-Kentar who had 
spent the lengthiest period in Israeli custody.’ Perhaps Israel did not want to settle the disputes 
about the Lebanese prisoners and abductees it holds. 

During this period, some Lebanese leaders and western states demanded that the 
Lebanese government deploy the LAF in the south, and disarm Hizbollah and integrate it into 
the armed forces, but the government did not agree. In September 2004, the Security Council 
adopted UN Resolution 1559,“ under pressure by France and the United States, to confirm the 
support of the United Nations for disarming all militias (including Hizbollah). UN Resolution 1559 
also called for an end to the Syrian presence in Lebanon by calling on all foreign forces to 
withdraw from Lebanon. This Resolution did not address the Shab’a Farms issue or call on 
Israel to withdraw from it, because the U.N. did not consider it to be Lebanese territory. The 
Israelis contend that it is former Syrian territory. However, the Shab’a Farms is not Israeli 


territory. Both Syria and Lebanon hold that the Shab’a Farms are Lebanese territory. This meant 


that the Lebanese interpreted the UN Resolution differently than the United Nations or the 
Western nations. In turn, this supported Hizbollah’s argument that it is a “resistance” movement 
and not a militia, thus there was no justification for the Lebanese government to disarm it. 

The assassination of Lebanon's Former Prime Minister (FPM) Rafiq al-Hariri, on 14 
February 2005 changed the rules of the game. This event generated popular and western rage 
against Syria; hundreds of thousands of Lebanese demonstrated and called for Syria's 
withdrawal from Lebanon. Additionally the UN, United States and France called and insisted for 
immediate Syrian withdrawal. Finally, Syria was obliged to end its presence in Lebanon by April 
2005, and Lebanon entered a new era following the forming of an anti-Syrian majority within the 
new parliament and government.” The new political alliance composing this majority benefited 
from popular anger about the former PM Hariri’s assassination. Western countries believed that 
this new majority would work to end the military role of Hizbollah and possibly weaken its 
political strength. However, they did not fully understand the complexity of the Lebanese political 
or governmental system, and that it is not easy for any party to override another one. 

In order to resolve this crisis, a forum for dialogue was convened in meetings from March 
to June 2006, which brought together all political leaders and key Lebanese parties, but they 
failed to come up with a formula or acceptable solution regarding Hizbollah’s armed status. 
Perhaps that was because the debate focused on disarming Hizbollah in advance of discussion 
of an alternative mechanism to protect and defend Lebanon and stop the Israeli air, sea and 
ground violations. In hindsight, this was a serious error of the majority governmental coalition 
backed by the West. A few days later (July 12), Hizbollah carried out its operation that ignited 
the flames of war, awakening the sleeping tiger, Israel, and gave it the pretext to retaliate 
against the entire country of Lebanon. The kidnapping of two soldiers became the direct cause 
and justification for the Israeli escalation. Now we must ask: was this war a coincidence and a 
reaction to the soldiers’ kidnapping? Or was it preplanned and simply awaiting an appropriate 
moment and justification? And for what reasons? Were Hizbollah’s calculations accurate? And 


for what objectives? Or had it committed a strategic mistake that was irredeemable? 


Hizbollah’s Goals 

Hizbollah’s operation came at a time when it was under strong pressure from other 
Lebanese leaders and parties, to re-emphasize the importance of its role, locally and regionally, 
especially if it could succeed in liberating Lebanese prisoners in exchange for the Israeli 
soldiers. Hizbollah could have hastened its operation to deprive Israel of the “element of 


surprise” since the Israeli offensive had reportedly been planned for September 2006.1 Some 


reports suggested that Israel had been planning the attack since 2004 and that President Bush, 
in his meeting with PM Olmert on 23 of May 2006, offered full support for Israel to attack 
Hizbollah.” 

During the war, Hizbollah adopted new objectives. Its survival became the main goal. That 
meant preventing Israel from achieving its goals by preserving its power and its military 
capabilities. Its target was not to conduct a static defense and hold all territory, but to inflict a 
high number of Israeli casualties that would put pressure on the Israeli government from public 
opinion. Succeeding in these goals would mean victory for Hizbollah. The Secretary General 
Hassan Nasrallah, in an interview on al-Jazeera TV on July 21, declared: “The victory we are 
talking about is when the resistance survives. When its will is not broken, then this is victory . . . 
When we are not defeated militarily, then this is victory.”"* Consequently, Hizbollah’s goals 
reflected and countered Israel’s aims and strategy. As Sun Tzu wrote: “What is of supreme 


importance in war is to attack the enemy’s strategy.” 


Israel’s Goals 

Some argued that Israel did not have clear and permanent objectives, and its intention 
was merely to wage a war. Logically, Israel had expected such an operation. Hizbollah had 
vowed several times to kidnap Israeli soldiers if possible. Therefore, Israel asked its soldiers 
constantly to stay alert and cautious. During the last six years, Israel has monitored Hizbollah’s 
build up of rockets and its bunkers construction and battlefield preparation, but it did nothing.”° 
Hizbollah’s aim was to create a balance of terror on both sides of the border and deter Israel 
from attacking Lebanon by convincing it that the cost would be exorbitant. Some observers 
thought that Hizbollah’s missiles were to deter Israel, the United States or anyone else from 
attacking Iran’s nuclear facilities.** In fact, Gary Gambill wrote that Hizbollah “never displayed 
any willingness to sacrifice its pursuit of political hegemony among Shiite Lebanese to advance 
Iranian interests.”” 

Consequently, Israel was concerned over the continued flow of Hizbollah’s arms toward 
its northern border, while it was unable to prevent the flow. Therefore, it urged the United States 
to bring pressure on the Lebanese government in order to complete the implementation of the 
UN Resolution 1559, particularly the disarmament of militias. The United States was hoping that 
the Lebanese government and other parties could resolve this issue through the dialogue 
process referred to above. After the dialogue process failed, a military option was the next best 
resort for the Israelis. Hizbollah was aware of this reality. Perhaps it chose to advance the date 


of confrontation, to surprise Israel before it had completed its preparations. Despite its 


concentration on combating Palestinians, Israel was planning for this war, and “the IDF 
conducted a major exercise or war game sometime in June 2006 based on scenarios of conflict 
with Hizbollah, in which plans for a major operation including a ground advance up to the Litani 
River were tested.”” Israel’s approach followed Clausewitz’ principle: “For if war is an act of 
violence meant to force the enemy to do our will its aim would have always and solely to be to 
overcome the enemy and disarm him.”** 

It was clear that the disarming of Hizbollah was a consistent goal of Israel. At the outbreak 
of the war, its goal was redefined as the destruction of Hizbollah, the elimination of its military, 
missiles capabilities, and the restoration of the captured soldiers.” 

In addition to these stated objectives, Israel had several that were undeclared. First, it had 
a strong desire to avenge for its humiliating withdrawal from Lebanon in 2000 and for 
Hizbollah's subsequent provocations. Second, it needed a major achievement to return its 
prestige and its deterrence ability within the region. Third, the destruction of Lebanese 
infrastructure, homes, and industries made it clear that Israel wanted to attack the Lebanese 
economy and disrupt the tourist season by scaring off the tourists, since all hotel rooms were 
fully booked for the 2006 summer.” Fourth, both PM Olmert and Defense Minister Peretz had 
no military background,’ and they want to demonstrate their competencies. Olmert had 
suddenly assumed his position at the beginning of 2006, and one argument is that he did not 
have “sufficient public trust to make a restrained response if attacked by Hizbollah.””° 

However, Olmert told the Winograd Commission that investigated shortcomings of Israeli 
leadership during the war in Lebanon that his decision to respond to any abduction of soldiers 
with a broad military operation was made as early as March 2006, four months before last 
summer's Lebanon war broke out.” There must have been an Israeli assessment of such an 
operation in conjunction with its other immediate goals. 

Gary Gambill talked about four types of Israeli objectives: military, which were to destroy 
and disarm Hizbollah; strategic which were to deter other enemies (Iran, Syria, and 
Palestinians); diplomatic, which was to deploy multinational forces; and political, which was 
strengthen the March 14 coalition? to contain Hizbollah. That converged neatly with American 
and European interests in weakening Iranian strategic power and with Saudi Arabia’s ambition 
to diminish Shiite influence in the region.** 

During the war, the Israeli objectives were not consistent and clear. Israel tried to adjust 
and align them with the developments of the war. In the beginning, its goals were ambitious, but 
when it found that it is hard to achieve them, it evolved and moderated them. With the 


continuation of the campaign and Israel's inability to prevent the firing of rockets, especially the 


short-range ones, Israel began calling for the elimination of Hizbollah fighters who threaten its 
northern border, the creation of a buffer zone south of the Litani River and the deployment of 
Multinational or NATO forces. Israel's inability to achieve victory in the ground battle, the 
objections of the Lebanese government and Hizbollah to the deployment of a non-United 
Nations force, the reality that Hizbollah rocket capability had not been affected, and the decision 
of the Lebanese government to send 15,000 troops to the south, challenged the international 
community, and the United States in particular to hurry for the proper end to the conflict. In 
addition, they were no longer able to keep silent about the excess of violence and devastation 
practiced by Israel in Lebanon.” 

Meanwhile, all parties began looking for a reasonable solution. The cost of the war 
increased, and neither side could achieve decisive results. That paved the way for UN 
Resolution 1701 adopted on August 11, 2006. The new Resolution called for an end to 
hostilities and called for additional actions. It might succeed in providing stability in the event of 
cooperation of the concerned parties; otherwise, a second round of hostilities might result. 

At the cessation of hostilities, both sides, Israel and Hizbollah, declared victory. This was 
perplexing. As UN Deputy Secretary General, Mark Malloch Brown, remarked during the fourth 
week of fighting, this was an "odd war" in which "both sides think they're winning."*? It was not 
easy to decide who was the victor and who was the vanquished. Analysts, who wrote about the 
war, come up with different views depending on their backgrounds and opinions. In fact, one 


could argue that each side has achieved some successes and some failures. 


Hizbollah’s Failures and Achievements 


For Nasrallah, victory came to mean survival.*4 


Until the last day of the war, Hizbollah 
succeeded in demonstrating its strength, by continuing to release a large number of rockets, 
(246 rockets on that day)* and preventing the Israeli advance into Lebanese territory up to the 
Litani River, although Hizbollah was facing an enemy with significant superiority in the resources 
and capabilities. Israeli claims that its forces reached the Litani River’ were intended to mislead 
public opinion and cause it accept the cease-fire. True, it advanced as far as Marjayoun, where 
the Litani River is only a few kilometers away from the border (See Map 1), and where Hizbollah 
had not focused its defenses because of the flat terrain. Even so, it was able to carry out 


counterattacks causing considerable losses in Israel troops and tanks, and forcing it to retreat. 


Lebanon-Israel 
border: 


Map 1. Lebanon-lsrael Border?” 

In addition, Hizbollah succeeded in maintaining its Command and Control (C2) system, 
despite massive and focused air strikes, and was, with some limitations, able to resupply its 
rockets and ammunitions. IDF senior commanders concluded that Hizbollah leadership was in 
touch with its commanders on the ground, and that those commanders were able to maintain a 
robust communications network despite Israeli interdiction.” 

Hizbollah succeeded in its intelligence efforts; before and during the war, in cooperation 
with Lebanese Intelligence, it arrested at least 16 Israeli spies, and it was able to “feed back” to 
Israel false information about its fighters and positions to mislead it, so that the Israelis identified 
key emplacements that were phantoms. It had, as well, the ability to intercept inter-Israeli 
communications and know in advance where and when Israeli fighters and bombers would likely 
strike.°° 

Gary Gambill noted: 


Indeed, there was no observable degradation of Hizbollah military capabilities at 
all during the war. The quality and endurance of its military performance 
exceeded Israeli expectations in virtually every domain, from the volume and 
accuracy of rocket fire into northern Israel... to the sophistication of its 
communications network and artful camouflage of heavy military equipment and 
bunkers... Hizbollah even managed to intercept IDF radio communications...“° 


On the other hand, Hizbollah’s “balance of terror” concept failed. Its arms and missiles did 
not prevent and deter Israel from waging wide hostilities against Lebanon. Hizbollah made many 
mistakes. First, it miscalculated the political repercussions of September 11 and the American 
War on Terror, whereby the US classification of Hizbollah as a terrorist group became part of 
plans to reduce its presence. Hizbollah should have understood Resolution 1559 with this in 
mind, and anticipated the war, as its timing and justification were linked to larger Israeli and 
American objectives. Second, by breaking the informal rules of engagement that had been 
observed between Israel and Hizbollah over the previous six years by attacking Israel outside 
the disputed Shab’a Farms area,“ Hizbollah gave Israel a “just cause” for escalation. Hizbollah 
should have been sensitive to this infraction before conducting its operation. The argument that 
it did not expect a massive reprisal that targeted the Lebanese infrastructure** was an 
insufficient excuse in the eyes of Lebanese. Yet Hizbollah Secretary-General Hassan 
Nasrallah’s denial in an August 27 TV interview: “if it were known on July 11 ...that the 


operation would lead to such a war, would | do it? | say no, absolutely net. 


could be true, or 
simply a political maneuver to deflect a negative Lebanese reaction, and some allegations that 
he was responsible for the war and the damages. 

Some wondered how Hizbollah declared “divine victory”, when the war resulted in such 
devastating destruction of infrastructure. “4 In addition to more than 15,000 destroyed homes, 
and 1,200 civilian deaths, there were 4,000 injured. Hizbollah knew it would not bear the total 
cost of the war, materially and economically, and that the Lebanese state, with the help of 
friendly countries would take care of the reconstruction and rehabilitation. For those who lost 
their lives and their families, the war was a huge sacrifice. However, the Lebanese people were 
used to sacrifices and hardship during the civil war and the long conflict with Israel. Casualties 
and destruction in and of themselves do not mean defeat. The United States, for example, lost 
more than 3000 soldiers in Iraq, in addition to tens of thousands of Iraqis. Does the United 
States consider these losses to imply that it has lost the war in Iraq? In fact, the large number of 
civilian deaths in Lebanon, in comparison with a proportionally low number of Hizbollah fighters 
(about 200),” is a condemnatory statement about Israel, illustrating its excessive firepower and 
targeting of civilians. Israel took these actions because of its inability to face the professional 
Hizbollah fighters who mastered the art of warfare. Conversely, one could argue that the low 
number of Israeli civilian deaths, and the high number of soldiers deaths (43 civilians, 116 
soldiers), prove that Hizbollah targeted primarily military persons, due to the nature of the 


conflict. This would underline Hizbollah’s success and therefore the Israeli failure. 


Israel’s Failures and Achievements 
A war initiated under favorable conditions, with international support and against a 

limited enemy, should not end without a victory.” Israel's desire for revenge prevented it from 
proper planning to achieve its goals. A general impression remained that Israel lost the war, or 
at least, failed to achieve its objectives, which overshadowed its few successes. First, in 
previous wars with the Arabs, Israel achieved a quick, decisive and clear victory when facing 
several armies simultaneously. This time, despite the fact that its enemy was a guerrilla force of 
about 3,000 fighters faced by about 30,000 Israeli soldiers,*’ Israel fought the lengthiest war 
since 1948 and failed to achieve a clear or decisive victory. It seems because “in an 
asymmetrical warfare, the test of victory is asymmetric too.””® 

Secondly, Prime Minister Olmert set an unattainable goal; the complete erasure of 
Hizbollah’s power in Lebanon.’? Third, in contrast, Hizbollah’s goal, its survival, was simple and 
it was not disarmed so its threat remains as effective as prior to the war. A month of fighting has 
not weakened Hizbollah, nor beaten it back to the Litani River, nor retrieved the two soldiers.” 
In addition, Hizbollah marketed its “victory” through the media and the celebration of the “divine 
victory." Fourth, Israeli public opinion was negative. The media kept up discussion about the 
shortcomings during the war. Several probes were conducted. Some asked for the resignation 
of Prime Minister, Minister of Defense and the Chief of Staff (who did resign). 

Israel failed to collect reliable and accurate intelligence about Hizbollah, prepare the IDF 
for the war, define “a relationship between tactical and operational military moves and strategic 


political objectives,” 


estimate the possible Lebanese and Arab world reaction, and gain 
significant achievements by its military forces. The inquiries carried out following the war 
showed that “the intelligence work was unprofessional and mediocre to inferior” and there was 
an absence of updated intelligence that left the force without knowledge of Hizbollah’s 
deployment and the extend of its forces,°* and military intelligence (MI) knew too little of 
Hizbollah cached weapons and bankers.” Moreover, some units were not familiar with the 
terrain.” Why was that the case, when southern Lebanon had been occupied by IDF for more 
than 22 years? 

Israel was unable to predict the Lebanese response to its attack. The targeting of 
Lebanon's infrastructure and industry gave credence to Nasrallah's warnings that Israel was 
looking for any pretext to damage the Lebanese economy; However, public anger at Hizbollah, 
at the beginning of the war, in Lebanon and some Arab countries, was quickly overshadowed by 
outrage toward Israel as the economic toll of the bombardment mounted.® Israel, as well as 


some western countries, erred by following propaganda that suggests that Hizbollah is an alien 


10 


group and could be eliminated easily. They ignored the basic definition of any militia: the fact 
that Hizbollah fighters are the sons of the southern Lebanese. They live and work in their own 
towns, and in wartime, they became competent fighters. Israel's military performance was not at 
the highest level. Troops were sent into battle without sufficient logistics and basic supplies. 
Gambill noted, “The prioritization of diplomatic goals accounts for much of the vacillation and 
hesitancy of Israeli officials in directing the campaign - a leadership failure terribly out of step 
with Israeli military doctrine.”°® Peter W. Singer wrote: 


The Israeli plan was predicated on having good intelligence on three things, each 
of which has proved wrong. First, the IDF... underestimated both the number and 
variety of weapons in the group's arsenal ... Second, the plan depended on an 
understanding of Hizbollah as a brittle organization that would crumble if pushed 
hard enough. In actuality, the group has proven both motivated to fight and die... 
Finally, the plan depended on the belief that Israel's bombs could send just the 
right message to the Lebanese elites. Instead, the general takedown of 
infrastructure and resultant civilian casualties ... inflaming opinion not against 
Hizbollah, but against Israel.°’ 

On the other hand, Israel was able to achieve some military and diplomatic successes. 
Hizbollah speculated that Israeli government could not afford the missiles attacks on its northern 
citizens, especially when the number of casualties increased. In reality, the war demonstrated 
that Israel is not “weaker than a spider web” as Nasrallah declared”, and its people are willing 
to sacrifice to defend Israeli interests. As result, civilian casualties did not influence the Israeli 
strategic decisions.°° 

In addition, Resolution 1701, if applied, might be considered an Israeli “diplomatic coup”. It 
would provide Israel what it failed to achieve militarily. The heavy deployment of UN and 
Lebanese forces should prevent Hizbollah from rebuilding its bunkers, gathering information 
easily, and deploying and firing rocket in response to its air, sea or ground provocations.” Israel 
destroyed a significant number of the long- and medium-range rockets,” while the short-range 
rockets are unable to reach the border. Moreover, according to 1701, Hizbollah has to withdraw 
north of the Litani River and disarm, and the Lebanese army and UN troops will take over the 
area. Israel believed that would put an end to Hizbollah’s “state within the state.” It would if it 
were to happen. However, Nasrallah said, within days of the cease-fire; “it was too early to 
discuss disarming.”® Israel succeeded in imposing a sea and air blockade until mid-September, 
and to some extent ground, preventing Hizbollah from arms resupply. One more positive effect 
of the war was that Hizbollah would be more wary of provoking another attack,’ because it 


might face significant opposition from other political parties in Lebanon. 
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Lebanon’s Wartime Losses and Gains 

Hizbollah decided to conduct its operation unilaterally, and Israel replied with a swift, 
incisive escalation. Lebanon and its people did not have any choice in the situation, but they 
paid a heavy toll. As the war took place on Lebanese terrain, it stands to reason that the country 
itself would incur the most severe losses. Despite some diplomatic and military gains, Lebanon 
suffered economically, socially and politically. Economic losses were huge (about $7 billion), 
especially for a small country with a debt that exceeds $40 billion. A great deal of infrastructure 
has been destroyed (the infrastructural damage estimated at $3.9 billion),° most of the major 
bridges (80 bridges),®° electricity installations and residential areas (15,000 homes were 
destroyed by Israeli bombing).°” Major damage was caused to the sectors of tourism, industry 
and services. 

At the social level, the massive number of displaced persons (970,000 persons)’ caused 
numerous problems, and revealed the weakness of the government. The government did little to 
evacuate or aid displaced from south Lebanon in the first days of the war. The government's 
relief effort mainly involved transferring aid supplies to local civic groups for distribution to 
victims, but even this modest task was hampered by incompetence and corruption. In fact, 
some Officials and parties tried to use this situation to increase suffering in the south and the 
poorer Beirut suburbs, which have a majority Shi'a population, and turn the people against 
Hizbollah.°? Politically, the war intensified the dispute between the Lebanese political parties, 
over several issues such as the need for a new ‘unity government’, Hizbollah’s disarmament 
and the international tribunal on Hariri’s assassination. If these political disputes continued, it 
would threaten national unity. Moreover, the war proved that Lebanon could not expect political 
intervention by the international community. Lebanon's alliances with United States, France and 
Arab countries did not prevent Israel from destroying it, which undermined the March 14 
coalition's political advantage, illuminated its modest placement in American priorities, and 
exposed the government's lack of planning for contingencies. ”° 

Another problem emerged after the war and continues to threaten Lebanese; unexploded 
cluster bombs dropped by Israel. These bombs have killed or wounded more than 218 people in 
the south since the ceasefire in August 2006.” That type of bomb is forbidden under 
international law. Moreover, the US is investigating if Israel had violated US rules by employing 
these US-made bombs in Lebanon. 

At the diplomatic level, the Resolution 1701 could be considered a gain for Lebanon.” It 
was issued under Chapter VI of the United Nations charter not VII, as Israel preferred. Under 


Chapter VI, Security Council seeks “pacific settlement of disputes” by negotiation, mediation, 
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conciliation, or arrangements (article 33).’* Moreover, the Security Council may investigate any 
dispute and recommend appropriate procedures but it cannot decide what measures shall be 
taken and UN Forces are not authorized to use force unless in self-defense. Otherwise, Chapter 
VII allows “action with respect to threats to the peace and acts of aggression.” In this case, the 
Security Council may take action by air, sea, or land forces, if necessary, to maintain or restore 
international peace and security (article 42).’* What Israel had preferred that UNIFIL do, under 
Chapter VII, might have been to resort to force to implement Resolution 1701, disarm Hizbollah, 
and prevent it from re-armament. 

The Resolution was aligned with the seven-point plan proposed by PM Saniora,” and 
supported the Lebanese state to extend its authority over all of its territory. This, as well as the 
decision to deploy 15,000 Lebanese army troops supported by 15,000 UN troops, strengthened 
the government and showed the importance of Lebanon’s stability. Moreover, Hizbollah agreed 
to abide by the government decisions and facilitate the mission of the Lebanese army and 
UNIFIL.”° 

For the first time in decades, the Lebanese Army executed a large deployment on the 
southern border. Before its withdrawal in 2000, Israel had refused and prevented any such 
activity. Simultaneously, the Army deployed on the Lebanese-Syrian border to control it and 
prevent the entry of arms. Consequently, the shortcomings of the successive governments that 
followed the Lebanese Civil War to properly prepare the Army and provide it the necessary gear 
and equipment, has become evident. 

In addition to the direct outcomes, the war had many after-effects, short- and long-term, 
domestically, regionally and internationally, and at the political, economic and military levels. 


What are the implications of these after-effects? 


Implications of the War 


Implications for Lebanon 

The consequences of the war on Lebanon could be more dangerous than the war itself. 
Political divisions returned sharply, as each group trying to capitalize on the war for political 
gain. With the continued refusal of both sides to make any concessions, these gains will be at 
the expense of Lebanon, its unity, stability, and prosperity. American support for the March 14- 
dominated Lebanese government did not help it domestically. On the contrary, it made that 
government and its cabinet even more unacceptable to Hizbollah and the Shi’a in general, as 
America is a close ally to Israel, which seeks to divide and weaken Lebanon. Experiencing 


significant limitations on its ability to conduct military operations, and make decisions, and 
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fearing increased domestic and international desire to disarm it, Hizbollah sought to strengthen 
its political guarantees.” It benefited from the government's policy mistakes over the eighteen 
months prior, which had prompted other parties, particularly the most prominent Christian leader 
General Michel Aoun, to support the Shiites. Banding together, Aoun, Hizbollah and the Shi'a 
plus others, formed a considerable opposition, seeking effective participation and calling for 
amendments or changes within the government. As they are the largest group outside the 
government, they wanted one third plus one of the cabinet ministers, in order to prevent the 
cabinet from enacting important decisions that need the approval of two third of its members 
(like the disarmament of Hizbollah”? or the international tribunal’’), without the agreement of the 
opposition. As the government refused such a new arrangement, the opposition called for early 
parliamentary elections. The governing coalition continued to stonewall the opposition’s 
demands. That pushed the sole five Shiite ministers of the cabinet plus one Christian minister to 
resign, on November 11. Their resignation de-legitimized the cabinet in the eyes of a large 
group of Lebanese. Since the government standoff, the opposition resorted to demonstrations 
and protests in Beirut’s downtown area, near the governmental palace and the House of 
Representatives. Consequently, internal division increased, the government was placed in an 
awkward situation, since the president, and a part of the Lebanese government, considered it 
illegal and unconstitutional. 

The failure of many proposals, principally ones by the Arab League, to reach an 
acceptable compromise caused the opposition to escalate its movement. This resulted in street 
confrontations, some armed, taking place on Jan 23 and 25 threatened the possibility of a civil 
war. Hizbollah’s engagement in internal and sectarian conflict, will affect its position and reduce 
its popularity in Lebanon and the Arab world, and make its disarmament a priority of its 
opponents’ agenda. True, the Lebanese people and the Arab stood with Hizbollah against 
Israel, but a large part of them will not support it against the Saniora government, which has 
Arab and Western World support, especially given the argument that Hizbollah’s goal is to 
strengthen the Iranian-Syrian role in Lebanon at a time when Iranian nuclear program is on the 
UN and US agenda. Despite Hizbollah’s attempt, to make its opposition a national character, 
through broad alliances and through the nomination of General Aoun as leader of the 
opposition, many still realize that Hizbollah and the Shiites are the primary catalyst of the 
political debate, and they would be the greatest beneficiary. 

One should ask if the opposition succeeds in imposing its conditions, would Hizbollah 
share the gains with its allies? Nasrallah said that he would give his share of the opposition 


cabinet seats to his partners within that movement. Moreover, the struggle for power and the 
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inability of each party to find constitutional and legal solutions, confirmed a dire need in Lebanon 
for reforms and amendments in order to achieve a “real victory” for the nation. That would 
prevent similar problems in the future, as B. H. Liddell Hart Wrote: 

If you concentrate exclusively on victory, with no thought for the after effect, you 

may be too exhausted to profit by the peace, while it is almost certain that the 

peace will be bad one, containing the germs of another war.®° 

At the economic level, even with economic assistance, the country needs several years to 
address and overcome the substantial economic losses. Several national and international 
efforts have been made; the most significant was the Paris III Conference, which provided 
Lebanon $7.6 billion.® But without economic reforms to ensure the use of the funds in the 
appropriate manner, and without political and security stability, these amounts will be lost in the 
pockets of officials and burn up in the streets of Beirut, the result could be an increase of the 
public debt to about $50 billion. 

Militarily, it has been shown that the armed forces played a critical and effective role in 
controlling the situation in the south and along the borders with Syria and Israel, and 
maintaining home security. The army command, thanks to its understanding of Lebanese 
internal dynamics, was able to build a national army for all of Lebanon and all the Lebanese 
without discrimination. While the Lebanese are divided, and each party is trying to draw the 
army to its side, the army, by remaining impartial, retains the trust of the Lebanese people. The 
military is the guardian of the constitution, Lebanese institutions and people, and the main 
guarantor of the unity and survival of the country, despite its smaller size and insufficient 
equipment. Militarily as well, the Hizbollah’s pre-war strategy to maintain a “balance of terror” or 
"deterrence" of Israel, failed since it could not prevent Israel from waging the war. At the same 


time, it proved that “war with Lebanon will not be a picnic.” 


Implications of the war for Israel 

Israel's inability to win the war brought about various changes, particularly at the political 
and military levels. The government lost much of its public credibility. People called for the prime 
minister and the minister of defense to resign. They blamed successive governments for 
allowing Hizbollah to acquire more than 12,000 missiles. Many probes on the shortcomings of 
the war were conducted. Olmert, who suffered the most rapid plummet of public approval 
ratings for an Israeli prime minister in decades, is seen as being unable to guarantee Israel’s 
security. AS a result, opinion polls show Peretz, the defense minister and Labor party leader, 


drawing even more blame for the shortcomings of the conduct of the war (74% of the Israelis 
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wanted Peretz to resign).°° On the other hand, Binyamin Netanyahu, leader of Likud, might 
make a political comeback. For that, pundits expect an early election in Israel.’ 

In Israel, accusations abound. The generals blame the politicians for holding back the 
army for several days before ordering the final push. The prime minister blames the defense 
minister and the army. The defense minister accuses the chief of staff, Dan Halutz, who 
resigned later, of creating expectations that the air force alone could destroy Hizbollah.® 

The war could influence the Israeli decision to withdraw from Shab’a Farms or could 
hinder that outcome. For Israel to agree to a withdrawal, it must obtain something substantial in 
return, such as the actual removal of Hizbollah’s arms.®° Otherwise, it would be held 
accountable for its non-withdrawal from these areas even before the summer conflict, as it could 
then have avoided the war and its outcome. The war will increase Israeli consultation and 
coordination with United States at all levels to mitigate the influence of Hizbollah, Iran and Syria 
in Lebanon.®’ Moreover, Israel, through its US alliance, may try to develop closer ties with Sunni 
regimes® within the region if it can convince them that there is an Iranian threat. 

Militarily, this war demonstrated to Israel that, in an asymmetric war, tanks, air forces or 
navy are not necessarily effective. High-tech systems could easily be avoided and deceived, 
and ground forces, especially infantry and Special Forces and highly-trained individual 
combatants remain essential. This war could provide lessons for the US in Iraq or perhaps in 
Iran in the future. There is a feeling of disappointment in Israel and a sense that it has lost its 
deterrent capability, especially against non-state groups.® In consequence, it is working on 
rebuilding and training the IDF, exploiting the lessons and mistakes of the war, and conducting 
exercises to be ready for any potential confrontation on the northern front.” Therefore, the IDF 
is seeking a budgetary increase to deal with national security threats.°* Another major 
implication is on the morale of the soldiers.” Morale suffers when the media and the public 
focus on failure and shortcomings, and are aware of the many probe commissions, which 
coincided with the resignations of Maj. Gen. Udi Adam, head of the IDF’s Northern Command, 
in mid-September 2006,” and Lt. Gen. Dan Halutz, Chief of Staff, in mid-January 2007.** 
Consequently, the IDF aims for revenge if there is a second round. Will the Israeli people 
support another war while there is a strong public consensus that the military campaign was a 
failure? °° 
Regional Implications 

It is not possible to isolate the Israeli-Hizbollah War from what is happening in the region. 


The war was part of the ‘global war on terror’ (GWOT), the American-lranian, and Arab- 
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Persian® conflict. Therefore, it has implications for Middle East countries, particularly Iran, 
Syria, Palestine and Iraq. From US perspective Hizbollah is a terrorist group supported by Iran 
and Syria. 

The war overshadowed events in the Palestinian arena to the point that Israel’s military 
imprisoned many Hamas officials in Gaza and arrested suspected terrorists with very little 
media coverage. Since Israeli withdrawals from Lebanon and Gaza have spurred radicalism,” 
Israelis do not believe that a unilateral withdrawal would provide them more security and 
stability, in turn; their neighbors understood it as a victory and a sign of Israeli weakness.” In 
addition, the withdrawal provided the enemies new positions and sites to fire rockets and carry 
out attacks against Israel. Consequently, Olmert’s promises to withdraw from the West Bank” 
will be delayed or abandoned, if not coupled with agreements and understandings to guarantee 
Israel security. The demise of the direct threat on the northern border may provide Israel greater 
capabilities, political and military, to deal with the Palestinian issue, while the war will encourage 
Hamas to step up its military actions. Nevertheless, any success of the international community 
in stabilizing southern Lebanon will presage “a more active NATO intervention in the West Bank 
and Gaza during the years ahead.” 

On the Syrian side, the idea that Hizbollah’s use of Russian sophisticated anti-tank 
missiles, provided by Syria, would complicate “future Syrian arms purchases from Moscow,”*”* 
is not realistic. During the Syrian president’s visit to Moscow, in December 2006, Russia agreed 
to sell Syria sophisticated air defense missiles. It is likely that Russia will set some conditions on 
Syria. In addition, UN Resolution 1701 and the likelihood of calm in southern Lebanon, will limit 
Syrian influence and its ability to exploit the Lebanese paper in its conflict with Israel. On the 
other hand, the survival of Hizbollah, and its attempt to strengthen its posture within the 
Lebanese system at the expense of Hariri alliance, and the accompanying events are 
indications that Syria still possesses several cards, which could be exploited to destabilize 
Lebanon and the region. Therefore, for those who are seeking resolutions for Lebanese and 
regional problems, talking with Syria is a necessity. In January, the media reported on a series 
of peace talks held secretly in Europe up to August 2006 between Syrian and Israeli teams. The 
talks resulted in an agreement on several key points for the resumption of the peace process, 
but both Syria and Israeli denied such initiative and considered it an unofficial and informal 
initiative.*°* 

Experience shows that peace between Israel and Syria might greatly help in regional 
stability, particularly in Lebanon, Palestine and Iraq. In other words, the resumption of the peace 


process in the Middle East is now more critical than ever. As part of broader efforts to address 
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regional problems, we could also mention the UN conference on Iraq’s future held in Baghdad 
on 10 March 2007 with the participation of officials from Iraq's neighboring states (Iran, Syria, 
...) and the five permanent members of the UN security Council (US, France, UK, Russia, and 
China). 

For Iran, the war was an indirect “show of force.” Hizbollah’s survival provides it several 
elements of power. Iran will try to employ them to influence western interests and move forward 
in its nuclear program. Some experts believed that objections or opposition to its nuclear 
program would cause Tehran to encourage Hizbollah to engage in hostile operations against 
Israel.*°? Iran is still a key player in the stability of Lebanon and Israel through Hizbollah, in 
addition to its role in Iraq and Palestine. It employs the anti-American sentiments that spread 
within the Arab world, during the war, to discourage some Arab governments from overtly 
supporting American threats against it. The same could be said for some countries that 
participated in UN forces in south Lebanon, within Hizbollah’s areas of influence. The aftermath 
of the war in Lebanon and the risk of the outbreak of Shiite-Sunnite strife obliged Saudi Arabia 
to intensify its communications and deliberations with Tehran in order to tame Hizbollah and 
prevent a probable explosion. Of course, “nothing is for free.” Iran attempted to absorb and 
minimize the negative effects of the unanimous resolution adopted by Security Council, which 
imposes sanctions on Iran for its decision to go on with the nuclear program. On the other hand, 
Resolution 1701 and the political opposition in Lebanon to Hizbollah’s unilateral decision of 
“war” would limit the Iranian role and its ability to incite or carry out acts of aggression against 


Israel from Lebanese soil.1™ 


International Implications 

In the era of globalization, the implications of any crisis, such as this war, go beyond 
geographic boundaries to influence major countries and organizations, like the United Nations, 
the United States, and the European Union, particularly France. 

Lebanese blamed the United Nations for its stance during the war for two reasons. First, 
during the past six years, UN has monitored the growing tensions between Hizbollah and Israel 
based on several issues like the Shab’a Farms, prisoners and Hizbollah’s arms. The UN did not 
play an effective role in defusing the crisis to prevent a war. Secondly, the UN was blamed for 
its delay in calling for the convocation of the Security Council to alleviate casualties and 
damage, and end the war. However, the UN remains an essential player in order to reconcile 
between the parties of the conflict, stop the war, and mitigate its effects and consequences. A 


UN insistence on the complete implementation of the Resolution 1701, by clarifying some points 
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and setting the right process for execution, may assist in resolving the outstanding issues and 
paving the way for long-term stability in the border region. 

Some argued that the war was a win-win situation for the United States. If Israel won, that 
meant a victory on “terrorism”. If Israel failed to achieve a decisive victory, then the US would 
highlight the Iranian threat to rally more regional allies to its cause.*® In fact, the US lost some 
credibility in Lebanon and the Arab world by remaining silent about the Israeli violence, targeting 
of civilians, and destruction of infrastructure, and due to its unqualified financial, military and 
political support for Israel. America's refusal to call for an unconditional cease-fire and request 
that the Security Council to convene, in order to provide Israel additional time to eliminate 
Hizbollah, ignited anti-American sentiments throughout Lebanon and the Arab and Islamic 
world. Consequently, that weakened the position of the United States and its ability to affect the 
Lebanon’s political trajectory, and embarrassed its allied governments in Lebanon and the Arab 
world.*°° Later, the United States was able to improve its image through its political and financial 
support to the Lebanese government, promising about $1 billion in Stockholm and Paris III 
conferences. But, given the sharp political divide in Lebanon, the US does not realize that an 
entire sector in Lebanon believes that it is supporting one group against the other, and that US 
assistance is conditional. However, unconditional American support to the Lebanese armed 
forces (LAF) at all levels by strengthening and enhancing its capacities, could be more credible 
and seen as helpful support to Lebanon. 

The war offered an opportunity for Europe to re-engage in the region.*°’ The European 
Union interaction with the war was more impartial than that of the US. The EU council 
considered Israel’s response to Hizbollah’s attack was “disproportionate” and accused Israel of 
attacking civilian targets indiscriminately.*”’ This position made EU contacts more acceptable to 
Hizbollah, Syria and Iran plus a large sector of Lebanese. The EU’s role, in particular France’s, 
was Critical to the production of the Resolution 1701 and support of the seven-point plan 
provided by PM Saniora. The EU decision to participate effectively in the UNIFIL provided a real 
successful impetus to the practical application of the Resolution, especially after the French 
significant participation. Thus, the European Union’s moderation and its understanding of the 
reality of the region and the conflict enhances its credibility and makes it acceptable to all 


parties. 


Resolution 1701: A Fragile Truce or a Path to a Diplomatic Solution: 
The Resolution 1701 was adopted on August 11, 2006, after long discussions and 


deliberations between the Security Council members, especially France and the United States, 
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and Israel, Lebanon and Hizbollah. The approved wording was the best possible compromise. 


109 the Resolution will create both risks 


Despite the shortcomings and ambiguity that it contains, 
and opportunities. 

The UN Resolution considers Hizbollah to be responsible for what happened in Lebanon 
without condemning the Israeli violence and excessive destruction. It does not put clear 
limitations on Israel. While 1701 calls for the "the immediate cessation by Hizbollah of all 
attacks," it calls for Israel merely to cease all "offensive military operations," a deliberately vague 
phrase that allows Israel to justify virtually anything as a defensive military operation.**° The 
resolution requires the Lebanese government and the United Nations forces to implement the 
resolutions 1559 (the disarmament of the militias) and 1680 (the demarcation of the border 
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between Syria and Lebanon), which were not implemented completely. 


Hizbollah considers itself a resistance and not a militia. It has accepted the Resolution 


1701, but it is not in hurry to implement it.** 


If it refuses to disarm, even in the south, who can 
compel it? The UN forces will not try to carry out Israel’s own goal. In addition, UNIFIL is not 
authorized to disarm Hizbollah, since it is working under Chapter VI that means its role is to 
assist the Lebanese government, which could not take “any decision without Hizbollah's 
endorsement.”*“* The arms embargo imposed by Resolution 1701 cannot be enforced without 


Lebanese and Syrian cooperation,””*° 


which is not actually occurring. If the Resolution is not 
applied or upheld, then war could recur.**® One of the most important risks is the attempt to 
utilize the resolution to settle regional accounts, which exceeds Lebanon’s political abilities and 
threatens its unity and stability. The recent events, the confrontations between pro-government 
and opposition, are indicators of this trend. 

On the other hand, the participation of more than 23 nations in a strong UNIFIL 
peacekeeping force is a broad umbrella to ensure that Lebanese territory south of the Litani 
River is not used for hostile activities. UNIFIL will employ forceful means to resist attempts to 
prevent it from discharging its duties.’*’ It will take all necessary action to prevent hostile acts of 
any kinds in the area and to protect civilians under “imminent threat.”’*® These limitations will 
affect both sides, it will deny Hizbollah the freedom of action and resupply, and limit Israel's 
conduct of hostilities against Lebanon. The Lebanese Government, including Hizbollah 
ministers, had unanimously adopted the resolution 1701, consequently it has a duty to honor the 
agreement it signed. The same could be said about the Israeli government. 

Hizbollah’s cooperation with the LAF and UNIFIL is a positive sign of its commitment to 
the Resolution south of the Litani. Critics of Hizbollah consider its opposition to the Lebanese 


government as an attempt to circumvent Resolution 1701, by forcing the LAF to reduce its 
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presence in the south and return to Beirut in order to maintain security, then weakening UNIFIL 


by forcing some states, particularly Western, to withdraw their forces. Therefore, the south of 


Lebanon would return to Hizbollah control. But, there are no facts to support their hypothesis. 


The United Nations forces are not capable of ensuring stability, stopping Israeli violations 


and preventing the renewal of war. They do lack wide powers and may leave Lebanon when 


encountering any setback. The only guarantee is the Lebanese Army and the ability of its wise 


leadership to protect it from the political and sectarian divisions facing Lebanon. That depends 


on the consolidation of the political decision in Lebanon to support the Army. 


Recommendations 


To Hizbollah 


Recognize that it cannot make decisions on behalf of all Lebanese and that 
Lebanon’s economy cannot afford another war. 

Continue cooperating with the Lebanese government, Armed forces and UNIFIL by 
facilitating the implementation of Resolution 1701. 

Protect the “achievements of the resistance” by accepting the new reality that it no 
longer has the undivided support of all Lebanese in its struggle against Israel, and it 
must disarm and continue its transformation to a political party and social 
organization without a militia. In so doing, it can prevent other groups from arming 
themselves, and instead, lend all of its capabilities and experience to assist and 
support the government and the LAF. 

Cease military ties with Syria and Iran and employ other social or spiritual ties that 


promote common Lebanese-Iranian interests. 


To Lebanese political or religious groups and parties 


Understand that the national interests such as unity, stability and prosperity of 
Lebanon are more important than personal, religious or sectarian interests. 
Consider democratic and peaceful ways to express demands for reforms or solve 
recent disputes, by resorting to soft dialogue, recognizing each group’s right to 
participate in governance. Cease manipulating external powers to achieve personal 


gain, thereby benefiting those powers. 
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Generate a positive environment to create mutual trust and confidence among 
Lebanese. Such an environment would encourage Hizbollah to end its “state within a 


state”. 


To the Government of Lebanon 


To Israel 


To Syria 


Exercise its authority on all Lebanese territory by strengthening and equipping its 
Armed Forces and Security Forces, imposing the rules of law, and developing a 
defense policy to control and defend the borders, maintain internal security and 
stability stop the flow of arms to all parties and disarm militias, and eliminate the 
justification for any group, to retain its arms. 

Conduct political, economic, and administrative reforms by setting a new electoral 
law that guarantees broader democracy representing all Lebanese parties and sects, 
excluding and prosecuting those involved in corruption, applying a balanced 
development policy, providing administrative transparency, preventing interventions 
within the governmental institutions, and addressing social issues. 

Cooperate with and urge the United Nations and international community to resolve 
outstanding matters of discord between Israel and Syria in order to reduce the 
internal tensions in Lebanon and encourage Hizbollah’s gradual demilitarization. 
Deal with all Lebanese people and groups without discrimination or favoritism based 
on political loyalty or opposition. All are Lebanese and must enjoy the same rights 


and responsibilities. 


Understand that Hizbollah is the result of its continuous occupation and hostilities 
against Lebanese and Arab people and territories, and that disarming or eliminating 
it without ceasing its own excessive use of and resort to force would provide 
justification for other groups and the next generation to resist. 

Halt hostile actions against Lebanon by ceasing ground and air space violations. 
Cooperate with UN efforts to solve remaining disputes such as Lebanese prisoners 


held in Israel and the Shab’a Farms. 


Normalize relations with Lebanon by conducting direct dialogue with Lebanese 


officials addressing points of contention and common interests and exchanging 
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embassies to recognize Lebanon as a sovereign and independent state, control the 


common border, and clarify the Shab’a Farms’ dispute. 


To Syria and Iran 


Cooperate with UN, international and Arab efforts to imply the resolution 1701 by 
prohibiting the flow of arms to Lebanese groups, especially Hizbollah. 
Enforce Lebanon’s stability and sovereignty by ceasing the use of Lebanese soil as a 


battlefield to achieve political interests. 


To the Arab states, especially Saudi Arabia 


Continue efforts to stabilize Lebanon by assisting and dealing with the Lebanese 
central government rather than particular sects or communities, and by 
communicating with other essential external parties, in particular Syria and Iran, to 


play a positive role in Lebanon. 


To the United Nations, Security Council and UNIFIL 


Continue efforts to ensure the effective implementation of Resolution 1701 by 
working with the governments of Lebanon, Israel and Syria to prevent any type of 
violation, investigate any violation, publicly condemn it, and take necessary 
measures to stop it. 

Work and coordinate with Lebanon, Syria and Israel to resolve the pending issues 
such as (1) Shab’a Farms by putting it under UN control and demarcating it, (2) 
Lebanese prisoners held in Israel by conducting prisoners’ exchanges, (3) and 
Lebanese-Syrian border control by urging US, EU and Arab countries to provide 
technical assistance to Lebanese Armed and Security Forces to boost law 
enforcement. 

Call on US, EU, GCC and other countries to continue providing financial, military and 
humanitarian assistance to Lebanon to aid in post-war reconstruction, facilitate 


disarmament of Lebanese parties, and develop the economy. 


To United States and European Union 


Make necessary efforts to prevent future hostilities by calling on Israel, Iran, Syria 
and Lebanon to reduce tensions in the region, and putting pressure on Israel to 
avoid resorting to force and halt its air and ground violation and provocations against 


Lebanon. 
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To the US, EU, Iran, Israel, and Arab countries 

e Intensify efforts to ensure regional stability by engaging in bilateral or multilateral, 
direct or indirect talks and negotiations pertaining to the Arab-Israeli peace process, 
and reach an acceptable and equitable resolution to the conflicts between nations 
and parties. 

e Be more conscious of Lebanon's fragility and complexity and conciliate between the 
Lebanese parties, rather than siding with one group against another. Encourage all 
parties to return to the national dialogue process in order to solve their internal 


disputes and stabilize the country. 


Conclusion 

Hizbollah's capture of two Israeli soldiers was the spark that ignited the war of July 2006. 
The underlying reasons were in the long conflict between Lebanon or Hizbollah and Israel. 
Hizbollah and Israel each had their initial objectives. Hizbollah’s main goal became its survival, 
while Israel’s goal was the elimination of Hizbollah. Each party made major efforts to achieve its 
objectives at any price, threatening Lebanon’s stability and economy. Hizbollah celebrated its 
"divine victory" since it prevented the huge military machine of Israel from achieving its political 
goals. Hizbollah should not have considered itself victorious given the enormous damage to 
Lebanon. Israels diplomatic gains may compensate for its political and military failures. 

The implications of the war went beyond its geographic and domestic dimensions to 
regional and international ones. Israel has lost its ability to deter military operations in the 
region; probe committees were formed to investigate the shortcomings during the war, and 
Israelis wanted accountability for poor decision-making during the war, which resulted in 
resignations. At the same time, lessons were learned. Lebanon had no breathing space after 
the conflict for political pressures mounted from it. The aftermath of the war became a period of 
internal conflict and division. Amongst political parties, no one realized there was nothing left to 
gain. It appeared the Lebanese had not learned from their previous experiences of civil war and 
decades-long occupation, since they were moving toward a crisis, thereby offering Israel what it 
failed to achieve with its military capabilities. 

In Palestine, as in Iraq, we see increasing tensions and violence, and the success of 
Hizbollah’s tactics encourages further insurgency. Syria and Iran have proven that they can 
destabilize the region. They are trying to factor in Hizbollah’s successes in their own struggles 
against America and Israel. Thus, Lebanon has become an arena of regional and international 


dispute. 
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Now it is clear that one of the purposes of the war was not Hizbollah itself, but a means to 
use Lebanon to pressure Syria and Iran and to avert an ongoing threat from Israeli borders in 
case the United States or Israel should attack the Iranian nuclear installations. However, any 
excess pressure on Lebanon is beyond its political capacity to endure. Further threats to its 
unity and stability, might lead to a new civil war, making it a new haven for terrorists and 
extremists. Is that in America’s best interest? Probably not. 

Finally, the deployment of a considerable number of UN and Lebanese troops on the 
borders could be a first step in controlling military operations across the Lebanon-lsrael border. 
The proper and just implementation of the resolution 1701 would eliminate the arguments and 
justifications for any hostile acts. However, a long-term resolution to the interrelated crises 
within the Middle East, specifically in Lebanon, Palestine, and Iraq, dictates a direct dialogue 
between Iraq and Syria and Iran, and the resumption of the Arab-Israeli peace process. Such an 
approach would also help in achieving a global aim, the eradication of terrorism, and align with 
some of the recommendations of the Baker-Hamilton report, which went beyond Iraq.*° Here is 
the pressing question, are the major players engaged in these various regional conflicts ready to 
compromise? The answer is simply no. Unless this situation changes, it is impossible to predict 
an end to hostilities, causalities, and damage, and any truce will be of a temporary nature. The 
need for a comprehensive regional solution depends on the “willingness of Washington and 
Israel to accept and digest the geo-political lessons of the war.”**° In the meantime, the July 
2006 war proved again that, as Hajjar wrote in 2002, there is “No military solution to the menace 
of Hizbollah ... such tactical measures will not resolve what is fundamentally a strategic problem 
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[issue] and challenge to US Middle East policy. 
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